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COURSE OF STUDY 



age. Examples from Athens, Rome, Florence, 
Edinburgh, Paris, Chicago. Disadvantages and 
possibilities of modern cities. 

IV. Art in the Teaching of Literature and 
History. 

Examples: 

(i) From contemporary monuments, e. g., 
Roman, Mediaeval. 

(2) From imagination, e. g., Orpheus, Jason, 
Ossian, Arthur, Joan oj Arc. 

V. History of Art. 

The Historic Styles: Egyptian and Assyr- 
ian; Greek and Roman; Celtic, Byzantine, 
and Romanesque; Gothic; Renaissance. These 
styles being viewed not as fixed standards of 
perfection, but as phases of (largely continuous) 
evolution or degeneration. The Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1900, with its medley in survivals and 
renaissance. The Assyrian Tree of Life, and 
its transformation through the ages. 

VI. The Principles of Design. 
Illustrated by the selection or invention of 

simple motives, and by their development and 
application to different technical processes, espe- 
cially those more readily available in school. 

The lectures will be illustrated by the lan- 
tern, by photographs and reproductions, and by 
blackboard drawings. Each will be accom- 
panied by appropriate practical work, begin- 
ning with the rapid copying of the lecturer's 
blackboard and other illustrations, but also as 
far as possible rising to the preparation by the 



students of original designs in the different 
styles in outline or in color. 

VII. If time and conditions allow, a begin- 
ning will be made in Associated Art Work, i. e. 
the best students will be selected to assist in 
planning and carrying out a simple scheme of 
decoration. 

Painting and Modeling 

ANTOINETTE HOLLISTER 

Botany. — (1) Painting and modeling of the 
flora of the region selected for investigation. 
(2) Studies illustrating peculiarities or signifi- 
cant changes of landscape. 

Geography. — (1) Simple relief maps of 
surfaces observed. (2) Studies of mountain 
and wave forms. (3) Studies of racial types. 

Zoology. — Animals and insects — there struc- 
ture, homes, and habits. 

History. — (1) Pottery. (2) Architectural 
forms. (3) Primitive dwellings. 

Liter ■attire.— {\) Illustrations of myths and 
other stories. 

Mathematics. — (1) Typical forms. Prepara- 
tion for geometry. 

A large collection of photographs, repre- 
senting the best art, will be used in teaching. 

Materials. — Paints— colored crayons; pen- 
cils; charcoal; clay; portable modeling and 
painting tables; modeling aprons. 

Any of the above materials may be pur- 
chased at the Supply Store of the Chicago 
Institute. 



Industrial Art, as Illustrated in Textile Fabrics 
Clara I. Mitchell 



I. Design. Comparison of samples of 
fabrics as to interest of design. (Note: 
Great care should be used in the selection 
of designs. Only good ones, and, if pos- 
sible, the best, should be given to children 
for study.) Lessons and practice in de- 
signing such fabrics as children find imme- 
diately interesting through their work, e. g. : 
Covers for seats and cushions, curtains, 
scarfs, belts, table-covers; rugs and cos- 
tumes which may be used in development 
of history lesson. Baskets woven of fiber 
willows and Indian wood splits. Design 
to be planned, drawn, and painted to fill 
spaces required, e. g., border circles, 



squares, oblongs, diamonds, ovals, tri- 
angles, and hexagons. The principles of 
repetition, alternation, and radiation ex- 
plained and illustrated as elements in 
design. Study of classic patterns. Con- 
ventionalization of perfect form. Simpli- 
city of design; evenness of distribution; 
variation of lines; contrast of forms. 
Weaving or embroidery of articles which 
are needed for use of children at home or 
at school; appropriate gifts; such simple 
and primitive textiles as will present to 
children the fundamental problems of the 
industry, with the opportunity for inven- 
tion, construction, and artistic expression; 
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as, for example, small rugs, curtains, hold- 
ers, bags, fragments of suiting, of coarse 
and simple weaves. Weaver's method of 
design illustrated. 

II. Color. Textile study a development 
in sense of color harmony. Color in design 
as indicated above. Use of water-color 
wash. Discussion by children of color 
combinations. Study of good and har- 
monious combinations. Educative mate- 
rials for study of color: Bird's plumage, 
insects, shells, flowers, leaves, minerals, and 
soils. Necessity of training in sense of 
color harmony. Conscious knowledge of 
relations of colors, tones, hues, and shades. 
Charts and guides for use of teachers only. 

III. Preparatory work for younger 
children: Basket-making, primitive weav- 
ing, drawing threads of coarse canvas or 



burlaps, and weaving in decorative colors 
and designs. Simple netting. 

REFERENCES. 
Jacquard Weaving and Designing, T. F. 
Bell. Textile Designing, Jacquard. Textile 
Fabrics, Fischbach. Textile Fabrics at the 
South Kensington Museum, Rev. Dan Rock. 
Tapestry, The Industrial Arts, published by 
Chapman Hall. Ornamental Design for 
Woven Fabrics, Stephenson and Suddart. 
Hand Book of Ornament, Frank Sales Meyer. 
Claims of Decorative Art, Walter Crane. 
Application of Ornament, Lewis F. Day. 
Grammar of Ornament, Owen Jones. Illus- 
trated Plates on the History of Art, Prang. 
Chevreul on Color. The Theory of Color, Dr. 
William Von Bezol. A Class Book of Color, 
Mark N. Maycock. Color in the Kindergar- 
ten, Prang. 

Note.— Under the Department of Applied Pedagogy 
will be found a syllabus of the Round Table Talks given 
by Miss Mitchell upon Textile Fabrics, in which questions 
of weaving, dyeing, and sewing will be considered in detail. 



Speech, Oral Readin 

Martha 

Reading is a means of thinking; it 
focuses experience, realizes ideas, and 
forms habits. It is incidental to all studies. 
Little children are full of dramatic ex- 
pression. It is instinctive in the human 
soul, and is the common property of the 
race. Manifestations of the dramatic in- 
stinct clearly observed in primitive peoples 
and in little children are dancing, imita- 
tion, impersonations, and dramatic plays; 
through these the child may consciously 
link himself with the past of the race, with 
the primitive peoples still living, and at 
the same time learn to know and express 
himself. Dramatic instinct makes the great 
events of history and the phenomena of 
nature real to the child. 

Emotions are potent factors in deter- 
mining action; what we like or dislike, 
what rouses our anger, fear, or enthusiasm, 
determines our action. Therefore a child 
should read only good literature, literature 



g, and Dramatic Art 

Fleming 

which appeals to the higher emotions, 
such as love, courage, and patriotism. The 
importance of correlating reading with the 
other studies, of using it at the time and 
point when the connection is closest, is 
thus apparent. Expression of emotion 
either deepens and intensifies thought or 
acts as the confessional, exorcising the de- 
mons of anger and hate. It is beneficent 
and cleansing, and makes for harmony 
and sanity. 

Since imitation is a potent factor in edu- 
cation, and action is one of the first things 
imitated, dramatic training is of great im- 
portance to the teacher. Gesture is truth 
to the child; he does not hear what you 
say — he sees what you do. If the children 
are to read well, the teacher must read 
well herself. If the teacher undervalues 
emotion, and does not see its direct rela- 
tion to thought, the children will soon 
learn to think that emotion must be con- 



